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The purpose of this talk on the subject of coordination of Fed- 
eral foreign int diligence activities is to acquaint you witr t.ae u.toso 
developments in this field© 

Naturally, discussion of this subject will deal generally with 
the agencies responsible for this coordination, namely, the National 
Intelligence Authority and the Central Intelligence Group, booh estab- 
lished in Washington, D« C & In particular , it will Goae •s.th the pro- 
visions of the Presidential directive authorizing these egoncios and 
the manner in which this directive is being implemented... 

r r. oropenting this subject the following topics will be ois cussed 
’*n order that yon may appreciate the backfva-und as it afreets 'one prob- 
lem. at hand: 

” , Need for coordination of be do rail foreign intelligence activi- 
ties © 

2, I’Osignat.Lon of a National Intelligence Authority© 

3 * Creation of a Director of Centred. intelligence <, 
b,c resignation of an Intelligence ^dvn sory Boara„ 

~5, E^to^i.n&ont'of * a Central intnllicenco Group a 
6. Halations hip of dopartmontal intolli^enco agencies to tie 
Central Intelli"enco Group. 
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7. Organization of the Central Intelligence Group (tentative - )* 

_ i 

5;, Development of the Central Intelligence Group. 

V 3 

TI . NEED FOR C QQ RDINATION OF FEDERAL 

F^TgnTi itell igence act iv MIST 

In the years preceding Pearl Harbor , coordination of Fedora... 
foreign intelligence activities was practically non-existent except 
for infrequent formal but haphazard exchange of information and iniel- 
„J gurco between departments. The Army was interested from a strategic 
standpoint primarily in gathering all possible information of oar po- 
tential and probable enemies as it affected ground- and land-based air 
opera t^on-Jn The levy primarily wanted information on the Japan es j and 
Gorman Fa vies; in other words, their bases, their capabilities ex in- 
tentions as possible threats to the United States. ‘The State Depart- 
ment was carrying the greatest lead in trying to foresee world events 
as they were developing, particularly in the political and economic 
fie las ana to determine the j ntoricdons of the European Axis ana tne 
Japanese as Ifncjo intentions might affect the foreign policy of 


United States.. 


In other '.verda^ each ox these departments was eo actuating uni 
intelligence activities, using primarily its own sources and 
base a upon its omi departmental viewpoint ma interests • Yet eacn ox 
these departments required intelligence information of primary inter- 
est to another , i example, the Jar Department, in us txroa oin^ nxJ.i— 
tary capabilities, required political and economic intelligence of 
primary jnterest to Gtate and Uaval intelligence of primary interest 
to the Navy* without proper coordination for into] ‘change between 


these departments, it is obvious that nenu was receiving adequate 
.^n^l^igcnce' ilcformatlon required to discharge its responsibilities* 
Moreover, while it is true in the intelligence field that a certain 
amount of overlap is necessary and healthy, uncoordinated intelligence 
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activities involve much unnecessary duplication^ with a resultant 

I 

, I 

waste of manpower and money* 

Worst of all, the lack of an agency responsible for coordinat- 

\ 

jr>£ intellvt ,enoo activities meant that no one was taking an over— all 
rational viewpoint or producing strategic and national policy intel- 
ligence required by the President and other top-level Government of- 
ficials for the formulation of national policies and the making of 
dociiicns necessary to safeguard our national security.. 

The serious and tragic results of this lack of coordination was 
clearly and unforgettably demonstrated by Pearl Harbor . This disas- 
trous event which thrust us into the war led immediately to the devel- 
opment of all possible expediencies to correct the situation® The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff came into being, and with thorn the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee , both modelled upon the British committee system* 

The Joint Intelligence Committee during the war consisted of the intel- 
ligence chief's of the State , ’Tar and Navy Departments , F. : E«.n.» , ane. # 
0©S«S.» For the purpose of planning the conduct of the war, therefore, 
political and economic intelligence was integrated with that of the 


military * 

Since the Joint Intelligence Committee* was a committee of the 
joj.ru; Chiefs of Staff, however, it was r -stri otod to producing intel- 
ligence from the military rather than a truly national point of view. 
Also, since J/loC* estimates required approval by six officials from 
different departments, this was frequently a slow progress and neces- 
sitated sc much compromise in some cases that the end product was not 
very clear or definite to the planners who had to use it* Llorcover, 
while the J g I*G 0 produced integrated intelligence estimates, it did 

not have the power or ability to do an adequate .job of coordinating 

the various departmental intelligence activities o Also, for all prac— 
tical purposes it did not do any future planning for intelligence ac- 
tivities « 
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It may bo ^eon^ therefore , that while the J.I.C# and many other 

i 

war-born expedients resulted in substantial improvement in our intel- 
ligence activities , truly adequate provision was still lacking for the 
lination of Federal foreign intelligence activities on a long-term 
asb b from a national point of view# 

_II. D BSI3-NATIi -.f: I OF A NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AUTHORITY, (Display Chart Mo. 1) 
The need for coordination of intelligence, as previously dis- 


~usc ad, was recognized by President Roosevelt# He directed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to study the problem and recommend, a solution# A pro- 
posal devised bg the Joint Intelligence Committee was finally approved 
in a modified form by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and transmitted through 
the Score . ries of 7Jar and the Navy to the President# President Truman 
directed the Secretary of State to confer "with the Secretaries of bar 
and the Navy in order to plan a national intelligence program# 

Based upon the resultant recommendation of those three Secretaries, 
the President, on the 22nd of January, 19l>6, issued a directive estab- 
lishing a National Intelligence Authority to plan, develop and coordi- 
nate all Federal foreign intelligence activities so as to assure the 


mos + effective accomplishment of the intelligence mission related to 
the national security. This, then is the agency charged by the Presi- 
dent with overs ~ ing the development of a sorely needed national intel 


ligence program# 

In order to tie the development of the intelligence program closely 


into the conduct of our foreign, political, economic, and military af- 
lat: 3 , the President constituted as members of the National Intelligence 


Authority the Secretaries of State, ’Jar, and the Navy, together with a 
personal representative of the President# This personal representative 
Of the President is Fleet ’Admiral “Tilliam Do Leahy , Chief of Staff to 


the Commander in Chief and also a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
IJ#I*A# policies governing foreign intelligence activities arc therefore 
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certain to be formulated with full consideration of thoir benefits to 
the conduct of our foreign affairs© 

IV o CITATION OF A DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE * 

Since the N«I 0 A# is a part-time committee composed of officials 
having many other responsibilities , it is obvious that a full-time 
;1 executive vice president” is needed to ensure that the policies of 
the N.I*A# are properly implemented* The Presidents directive pro- 
vided for such an official, vdth the title of Director of Central 
Intelligence o The present Director of Central Intelligence is 
Lieutenant General Hoyt S* Vandenborg, formerly Commanding General 
of the U© So 9th Air Force in Europe and later the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, of the War Department General Staff* General Vandenborg 
succeeded Rear Admiral Sidney 7A Souers, the first Director of Central 
Intelligence, who was Deputy Chief of Naval Intelligence during a groat 
part of the war * 

The Director of Central Intelligence is a non-voting member of the 
National Intelligence Authority# He is appointed by the President but 
is responsible to the N.I.A# The President’s directive prescribes for 
him the following functions and responsibilities, subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the N*I,A* : 

1# He directs all the activities of the Central Intelligence Group 

2© He supervises the correlation, evaluation and dissemination of 
strategic and national policy intelligence within the Govern- 
ment© 

3# He plans for the coordination of intelligence activities re- 
lated to the national security# 

iu He recommends to N*I*A* such over-all policies and objectives 
as may bo necessary to accomplish the national intelligence 
mission* 
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5>o He performs intelligence services of common concern to de- 
partments of the Government as directed by N*IoA©. 

6 0 He performs such other intelligence functions and duties 

relating to the national security as directed by the Presi- 
dent and the N.I.A© 

These express functions and responsibilities cover a broad field 
of endeavor, and obviously require considerable clarification and re- 
definition by the N.I.A. This process of redefinition and clarifica- 
tion is continuing all the time., and many basic decisions in that re- 
spect have already been made * One of the most significant is a direct- 
ive by the NoI.A* which authorizes and directs the Director of Central 
Intelligence to act for the Authority in coordinating all Federal for- 
eign intelligence activities related to the national security to ensure 
that the over-all policies and objectives established by the N.I.A* are 
properly implemented and executed. From this it may be seen that the 
Director is now clearly established as the ^executive vice president* 1 
for the 11, 1. A* 

V o DES IGNAT IO N OF AN INT ELLIGENCE AD TVS 031 Y BOARD . 

In order to perform his prescribed functions, the Director of Central 
Intelligence must keep in close and intimate contact with the departmental 
intelligence agencies of the Government. To provide a formal machinery 
for this purpose, the President's directive established an Intelligence 
Advisory Board to advise the Director of Control Intelligence. The per- 
manent members of this Board arc the intelligence chiefs of the State, 

War and. Navy Departments. Provision is made, however, to invito the 
heads of other intelligence agencies to sit as members on all matters 
within the province of their agencies e One official frequently invited 
•to sit as a member is the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The Intelligence Advisory Board has already proved to be mutually 

h 

beneficial to both the Director of Central Intelligence and the Board 
members 9 On the one hand, the I 0 A & B 0 serves to furnish the Director 
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with the benefits of the knowledge , advico, experience , and viewpoints 
of the departmental intelligence agencies,, On the other hand,, each 
IoAoB* member receives the benefits of the advice and assistance of 
the Director of Central Intelligence , based upon his broad national 
viewpoint 0 

Actually, pursuant to authority granted by the N # IoA», many deci- 
sions and actions regarding the coordination of intelligence are taken 
by the Director of Central Intelligence with the unanimous concurrence 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board and without reference in each case 
to the N.IoAe This is possible, of course, only in those cases where 
the Director and .the I 0 A*B., already have the authority to execute such 

/ 

agreements^ Most of these agreements are reached at I#A 0 Bo meetings, 
at which the Director of Central Intelligence presides, although some 
matters arc handled by circulation of papers for written approval* 

VI * BBTABLIS KM SNT OF A CEN T RAL INTE J1, HENCE GROUP * 

Of course, the Director of Central Intelligence requires an organ- 
ization of his own to enable him to accomplish his assigned functions and 
responsibilities s The organization, celled the Central Intelligence 
Group 5 was provided for in the President* s directive* 

The funds required by this organization are furnished by the State, 

War and Navy Departments in amounts approved by the N. 0 I e A* Originally, 
all personnel and facilities for tho Central Intelligence Group were also 
furnished by these departments <s It is and will always be true that cer- 
tain key positions in CoI 0 G* are held by specially selected and qualified 
personnel from the State, ¥ar and Navy Departments « However, with the 
approval of the NoI»A*, it 'is now possible for the CoI*G* to recruit 
directly from sources other than the three departments the specialized 
type of personnel required for its activities* This was clearly neces- 
sary, to eliminate any possibility of competition for personnel between 
C#I*G*' and the departments , and to enable C*I*G* to tap the rich non- 
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Governmental sources of personnel represented by American business, edu- 
cational institutions, etc, 

% 

It mi ght be thought that the mixed group of individuals assigned 
to C*IoGo would make it hard to conduct an efficient and effective oper- 
ation. This , however, has not been the case, since all individuals as- 
signed to C.IcGo have fully appreciated the magnitude and importance of 
the job to be done* As a result, the CoI a G* is already a smoothly func- 
tioning organization with more than a nucleus of specially qualified 
personnel 9 

VII o AD LVT IONS HIP CF DEPAjlTLS^AL HITE I LICENCE 

ac^t^bsTo theT group.. 

As mentioned previously, one of the keys to the success of the 
Central Intelligence Group is a very close and active relationship with 
the other intelligence agencies of the participating governmental de- 
partments s That, of course, is why the rLI.A. and I,A P B. were estab- 
lished in their present form c 

One of the most immediate problems following the establishment 
of the N«I<,Ao, however , was to fit the activities of the C 0 I e G, into 
the existing activities of the departmental intelligence agencies . The 
role of these departmental agencies was defined in general terms by the 
President 1 s directive, which stated that these agencies would continue 
to collect, • evaluate, correlate and disseminate departmental intelligence 

Affective coordination, however, requires that not only must the 
fields of departmental endeavor bo defined and allocated, but that there 
must be continuous supervision of the departmental intelligence effort 
to ensure that the policies and objectives of the N.I*A. are implemented 
and accomplished. To enable the C.I.G# to perform this function, the 
Presidents directive stated that C.I^G* should receive such intelligence 
from the departmental agencies as the N.I.A. may designate, and that the 
operations of departmental agencies shall be open to inspection by the 
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Director of Central Intelligence to the extent approved by the N.I«A« 

Those two provisions really fit together* The best method of ensuring 
coordination of departmental intelligence efforts is for C.I.G 0 to re- 
ceive both the raw information and the finished intelligence from the 
departments * 

First of all, this enables C.I.G,, to ensure that each item of 
raw information has boon distributed to all agencies which require it* 
Secondly, it enables Col. Go to utilize this • information' in.. covering;-: 
the fields for which it is primarily responsible. Finally, it enables 
C«I 0 Go to produce strategic and national policy intelligence based 
upon all sources of information and the evaluated intelligence from 
all departments t . 

C.IoGo will produce its intelligence estimates based upon national 
needs and viewpoint® YJhile looking to each department to furnish intelli- 
gence in its field of primary interest, CoI.G* must nevertheless re- 
evaluate this information from a national viewpoint as opposed to the de- 
partmental viewpoint taken by each departmental agency* C.I-sGo must also 
combine departmental information and intelligence with information received 
from its own sources „ Finally, CJ must correlate the political, eco- 
nomic, military, naval, and all other implications in order to produce a 
truly national estimate® 

It may be seen, therefore, that while this coordinated effort, 
under N»I 3 A 0 control and CJ»Go auspices, properly and unavoidably in- 
volves a certain amount of overlap, it nevertheless ensures concentra- 
tion by each agency on its field of primary interest and filling the 
gaps from a national viewpoint by ChlwGo 

VIII o ORGANIZATION^ OF THE CENT RAL IN TELLIGENCE GROUP (TENTATIVE) A 
^Display" Chart No o 2 f ' 

This is the tentative organization that is being built to effect 
the coordination of intelligence activities as previously described. It 
is being progressively built on a skeleton basis with the personnel at 
hand, many of whom have participated in the six-month planning phase 
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under Admiral Souers, As new personnel become available and are indoc trin- 

i 

a ted, they will be fed into the organization in the positions where their 

special skills may best be utilized, in accordance with this organizational 

I 

breakdown* 

First, there is an Executive Staff, which is designed to relieve the 
Director of all unnecessary administrative details. In military terms, the 
Executive Director might be compared to the chief of staff of a Division, 
Corps, Army or Army Group, The Executive Staff is comparable to the G-l 
and Cr-Uo Specifically, , the functions of the Executive Staff arc as follows: 
lj Functions as a staff for the Director of Central Intelligence 
under the supervision of the Executive Director :. Central Intelligence 
Croup, in performing the normal duties of an executive office..-, 

2 Q Controls, coordinates and supervises activities of operating 
offices, C.IoG,, pertaining to operations, liaison, administration, 
and general functioning* 

3 i Coordinates plans and policies affecting operations with the 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff, 

Uo Provides logistical and administrative support for the world- 
wide activities cf C,L:G, 

Regulates internal security of C J.G# 

Next, there is an Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff, 
better known as I CAPS e This might be compared to an Army G-3 in that its 
function is to assist the Director in coordinating all intelligence activi- 
ties related to the national security, both C,I,Go and departmental, and to 
recommend the establishment of over-all policies, plans, and procedures to 
assure the most effective accomplishment of the national intelligence mis-, 
sion. This Staff is composed of specially selected and experienced personnel 
from the State, vTar and Navy Departments who are able, therefore, to perform 
their coordinating and planning functions with due consideration of the prob- 
lems faced by the various participating departments. In addition, ICAPS 
sponsors frequent discussions of intelligence activities with the officials 
in the departments responsible for the conduct of those activities. In this 
way, the views of all agencies are made known and considered so that mutually 

i 

satisfactory arrangements may be evolved** 
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The Secretariat, N.I.A., as its name implies, furnishes secre- 
. . ■ I 

tariftl services for the N.I.A. and also for the I.A,B. and the C.I,G. 

All of tho above have been staff functions for the Director qf ,. v r •- 

Central Intelligence, The actual conduct of C,I.G. activities is en- 
trusted to four Assistant Directors, each of whom heads an office* 

These Assistant directors are chosen from the departments having pri- 
mary responsibilities or capabilities in each field of endeavor* ~ 

The Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination is re- 
sponsible for ecTlection and dissemination requirements for strategic 
and national policy intelligence information and intelligence. In this 
position he ensures adequate collection and dissemination not only for 
C.ItG* itself, t ud for the various departments c 

The Assistant Director for Deports and Estimates is responsible, 
in coordination with ICAPS, for establishing requirements for and produc- 
ing strategic ar.d national policy intelligence affecting the national se- 
curity' for use as required by tho various depart. menus of the Government* 

He therefore has a dual function. First, in consultation with ICAPS and 
through ICAPS with the departments, ho anticipates the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for foreign intelligence These needs or requirements then form 
the basis for coordinated collection programs * Second, his office actually 
performs the evaluation, correlation and interpretation necessary to produce 
strategic and national policy intelligence for the use of Government officials,. 

j 

The Assistant Director for Security, and this offi.ee has not yet been 
activated although a nucleus of personnel is already present, is responsible 
for the following functions: 

1, In coordination with the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Planning Staff, formulates and promulgates integrated security pol- 
icies and procedures pertaining to the safeguarding of classified 
information matter of the Federal Government in the interest of 
national security, to include planning for future censorship operations. 

2, Prescribes over-all security policies and procedures for the 
entire Central Intelligence Group* 
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■ The Assistant director for Operations is responsible for coordi- 
nating designated agencies of CUIoG* engaged in operations approved by 
the IvLIbA* to cell cot information required for the production of intel- 
ligence affecting the national security* He therefore heads up the con- 
duct of those centralized collection operations assigned to C*IoG* qy 
the No I r> A g This office encompasses C©IoGo T s own sources of information 


to. which reference has previously been made 0 

It may be seen that C*I«Go is organised not too differently from 

any other Intelligence agency, except in one main particular* This is 

! 

that, in addition to such actual operations as the N*I o A 0 may direct, 
C*ItG* must also bo organized for the extremely important job of coor- 
dinating all Federal foreign intelligence activities related to tip 
national security a 

i 

IX o DEVEL OPIZiTT OF TIiS CE NTRAL INTEL LIGENCE GR 0 UP,_ ’ 

■ i 

This CbIcGc organization has been carefully developed over the 

j 

period since its activation on the Oth of February, I9I4.60 

! 

At that time tjic C:.I fl 0 „ consisted of a Central Planning Staff, a 
Central Reports Staff, and a small Administrative Division 5 Aside from 
the production, on a very small scale, of national intelligence, the 
primary activity of CoI c G, during this initial period was a study of 
‘the problems facing our intelligence effort, and planning an .organiza- 
tion and methods for solving these problems and for coordinating this 
if for to 

■ | 

At the completion of this phase early in June, Admiral Souors, 
in his final report to the N.I,A* as Director of Central Intelligence, 


stated that the initial organizational and planning phase of C 0 I«G, 

. ■ I 

activities had been completed and the actual operations of centralized 

: T 

intelligence services should bo undertaken lpy C.I.G, at the- earliest 

" ‘ ... 4 ^ ^ i . 

practicable ’3ate e 

General Vandenborg, then, has been engaged in organizing and 
conducting such of these operations and activities as the N.I.A* hejs 
directed* Both coordination and operations arc now well under way* 

i ; : j 
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Planning, however, is continuous, and both organization and thinking 
are being kept flexible to take care of all eventualities in the field 

i . 

of foreign intelligence 0 

As the work 1 of the N.I.A., C,I„G., and the participating dev art- 

i 

ments progresses,, there will be accelerated improvement in our national 

intelligence program* No possibility for this improvement is being 

j 

overlooked c In this present stage of development 9 however , the 'whole- 
hearted cooperation and assistance of every agency and individual as 
urgently needed to expedite the attainment of the goal of a United 

States intelligence operation equal to the position and responsioiiities 

• ’ i 

| 

of the United States in world affairs* 

■ j 

# # # # # 
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DEPARTMENTAL INTELLIGENCE is all intexli'gence needed 
by a department or Agency to execute its mission. 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE is integrated departmental 
intelligence that covers the broad aspects of national 
policy and national security, is of concern to more than 
one department or Agency, and transcends the exclusive 
competence of a single Department or Agency or the 
Military Establishment. 


BASIC INTELLIGENCE is factual intelligence resulting * 
from the collation of information of more or less 
permanent or static nature and general interest, 

CURRENT INTELLIGENCE is spot information or intelligence 
of all types and forms of immediate interest and value to 
operating or policy staffs, which is used by them usually 
without the delay incident to complete evaluation or 
interpretation . 

STAFF INTELLIGENCE is that prepared by any department or 
agency through the interpretation of all materials avail- 
able to it in order to meet its specific requirements and 
responsibilities . 
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